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What  Kind  of  Peace  with  Germany — Terms 
Proposed  by  Tiberated  Nations  of  Europe 


BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 

AS  Americans  weigh  the  problems  of  the  post-war 
world,  they  feel  and  express  much  concern  for  the 
rights  of  small  nations  in  the  settlement  of  these 
issues.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  have 
officially  voiced  the  desire  to  prevent  world  domi¬ 
nation  by  the  four  great  powers.  Both  Mr.  Dewey 
— as  Republican  Presidential  candidate — and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Hull  have  agreed  that  the  smaller 
states  should  participate  in  maintaining  post-war 
order.*  But  despite  this  widespread  and  bipartisan 
demand  for  the  inclusion  of  France  and  the  small 
European  nations  in  the  projected  world  organiza¬ 
tion  for  preserving  peace,  Americans  have  as  yet 
little  knowledge  of  these  countries’  views  on  the 
key  post-war  issue  of  what  should  be  done  with 
Germany.  This  lack  of  understanding  arises  in 
large  part  from  the  failure  of  the  Big  Three  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  liberated  jieoples  in 
any  systematic  or  official  way,  and  the  resulting  in¬ 
ability  of  the  smaller  European  powers  to  discuss 
publicly  their  proposals  for  the  treatment  of  Ger¬ 
many.  If,  therefore,  Americans  are  not  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  when  the  continental  powers  fully  re¬ 
veal  their  views  on  the  peace  settlement,  they  must 
acquaint  themselves  now  with  the  attitude  of  their 
smaller  European  allies  toward  the  German  prob¬ 
lem. 

This  clarification  is  particularly  needed  because 
an  im[X)rtant  difference  of  views  does,  in  fact, 
exist  between  the  recently  liberated  countries  and 
their  two  great  Western  allies.  While  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public — and  a  smaller  group 
in  Britain — calls  for  a  “moderate”  peace,  based 
either  on  a  distinction  between  Nazis  and  Germans 
or  on  consideration  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
enforcing  harsh  terms,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  smaller  United  Nations  do 
not  endorse  this  plan.  Virtually  all  of  these  na¬ 
tions  are  afraid  that  Britain  and  the  United  States 
— and  particularly  the  latter,  since  it  has  neither 
felt  the  effects  of  German  invasion  nor  witnessed 

I.  New  York,  Times,  August  17,  18,  1944. 


German  atrocities  at  firsthand — may  approve  leni¬ 
ent  terms  for  the  defeated  enemy.  The  fact  that 
Washington  has  steadily  resisted  all  pressure  to 
revise  the  formula  of  unconditional  surrender  fails 
to  reassure  the  small  nations.  All  indications  that 
the  United  States  government — as  distinguished 
from  an  important  body  of  public  opinion— ap¬ 
parently  contemplates  a  “hard”  peace  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  the  liberated  peoples  that  their  fears  are  un¬ 
justified.  In  their  opinion,  “the  greatest  danger  to 
the  world  today  is  that,  in  the  justifiable  flush  and 
relief  of  total  military  victory,  we  shall  relax  and 
once  more  fail  to  make  a  thorough  job  of  it.”^ 

Common  Goal — Different  Methods.  Regard¬ 
less,  however,  of  how  much  the  small  nations  and 
the  great  powers  disagree  on  the  German  question 
and  predict  that  their  respective  approaches  will 
lead  to  disaster,  all  the  United  Nations  agree  on 
the  same  objective — the  prevention  of  German  ag¬ 
gression.  The  foreign  policy  of  Luxemburg,  small-  [ 
cst  of  the  United  Nations,  is  shaped  by  the  same 
desire  for  security  from  German  attack  that  moti¬ 
vates  British,  Russian  and  American  policy.  More-  I 
over,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  portray  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  as  a  group  whose  interests  align  them  j 
against  their  larger  allies.  The  small  nations  under-  ! 
stand  that  their  safety  can  be  assured  in  the  long  ) 
run  only  if  the  Big  Three  continue  to  watch  Ger¬ 
many  for  signs  of  military  preparations  and  stand 
ready  to  check  aggression  if  necessary.  As  a  result, 
all  the  liberated  countries  appear  ready  and  eager, 
despite  the  natural  intensification  of  their  national¬ 
ism  during  the  war,  to  accept  the  leadership  of 
Russia,  the  United  States  and  Britain  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace. 

But  agreement  on  a  common  goal  with  respect 
to  Germany  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  lib¬ 
erated  nations  advocate  harsher  methods  for  achiev¬ 
ing  their  security  than  do  some  spokesmen  in  Brit- 

2.  Address  by  Wilhelm  Morgenstierne,  Norwegian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  Quoted  in  News  of  Norway  (New  York), 
September  i,  1944,  p.  130. 
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ain  and  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  small  countries,  having  been  overrun 
so  easily  by  the  Germans  in  this  war  and  obliged 
to  live  under  German  occupation  for  four  or  five 
years,  are  convinced  that  drastic — rather  than  mod¬ 
erate-measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  similar 
fate  from  again  overtaking  them  or  their  children. 
Throughout  their  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  “hard” 
peace  runs  the  refrain  that  the  post-war  settlement 
may  offer  them  their  last  chance  to  end  the  threat 
of  German  aggression.  This  sense  of  urgency  arises, 
in  part,  from  their  consciousness  that  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  modern  warfare  have  made  their  very 
existence  more  precarious  than  ever  before.  Unlike 
the  great  powers,  they  have  neither  the  space  need¬ 
ed  to  effect  strategic  withdrawals  nor  the  great 
overseas  arsenals  required  to  wage  long  wars.^ 
Moreover,  their  demand  for  thoroughgoing  meas¬ 
ures  rests  on  the  realization  that  they  will  emerge 
from  this  war  in  a  greatly  weakened  condition  as 
a  result  of  Nazi  efforts  to  decrease  the  population 
and  economic  strength  of  surrounding  countries 
and  insure  Germany’s  dominant  position  in  Europe 
even  in  case  of  defeat.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
Dutch,  French,  Poles  and  other  victims  of  the 
Nazis  feel  that  the  terms  of  peace  must  be  such  as 
to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  of  Germany’s  po¬ 
tential  supremacy  in  Europe. 

The  Price  of  Security.  The  settlement  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  allies  recommend  would  include  a  series  of 
measures  designed  to  weaken  Germany  by  detach¬ 
ing  its  key  strategic  territories,  and  removing  or 
controlling  its  heavy  industries  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Germans  would  be  unable  to  undertake 
a  successful  rearmament  program  again.  Real¬ 
izing,  however,  that  complete  destruction  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  military  potential  may  be  impractical  and 
that — in  any  event — the  Germans  will  have  to  be 
prevented  from  rebuilding  their  heavy  industries, 
the  liberated  countries  also  rely  heavily  on  con¬ 
tinued  United  Nations  cooperation  to  take  effective 
military  action  if  any  signs  of  German  rearmament 
should  appear.  In  nearly  all  statements  outlining 
these  harsh  measures  for  Germany  the  continental 
powers  indicate  their  awareness  of  the  difficulties 
of  enforcement.  They  are  convinced,  however,  that 
the  price  of  the  future  security  of  Europe — and, 
therefore,  of  the  world — from  new  German  attacks 
is  a  settlement  that  deprives  Germany  of  its  poten¬ 
tial  military  and  economic  supremacy  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Anything  less,  in  their  opinion,  will  merely 
invite  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  1939-44  in  an 

3-  Statement  by  E.  Mkhiels  van  Verduynen,  Netherlands  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  Kingdom,  October  26,  1943.  Files  of 
United  Nations  Information  Office  (New  York). 


even  more  disastrous  form,  particularly  for  those 
nations  which  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  Ger¬ 
many’s  neighbors. 

Although  security  takes  priority  over  all  other 
considerations  in  determining  the  small  nations’ 
various  plans  for  the  treatment  of  Germany,  justice 
also  shapes  their  proposals.  Stern  retribution  and 
punishment,  they  feel,  are  the  lot  the  Germans 
fully  deserve  on  the  basis  of  their  record  through¬ 
out  Europe.  In  addition  to  demanding  that  specific 
individuals  be  singled  out  for  trial  as  war  criminals, 
the  formerly  occupied  countries  are  agreed  that  the 
Germans  should  be  made  to  pay  heavily  for  the 
death  and  destruction  caused  by  their  army  and 
Gestapo.  In  assessing  these  penalties,  the  liberated 
peoples  feel  very  strongly  that  no  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  Nazis  and  other  Germans.  Such 
distinction,  they  believe,  is  entirely  unjustified,  for 
they  have  failed  to  discover  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  “two  Germanys,”  one  militaristic  and 
the  other  peace-loving.  In  the  opinion  of  most  Euro¬ 
peans,  all  Germans — ^“good”  and  “bad”  alike —  sup¬ 
ported  the  plan  to  rule  the  continent  as  long  as  it 
succeeded  and  should,  therefore,  be  held  responsible 
for  the  resulting  suffering  inflicted  on  Europe.'* 

Because  France  and  the  small  European  nations 
believe  that  the  enforcement  of  a  “hard”  peace  on 
Germany  is  not  only  essential  to  their  very  survival 
but  is  also  just,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  re¬ 
main  silently  on  the  sidelines  while  the  great 
powers  formulate  the  peace  settlement.  Having  co¬ 
operated  with  Britain,  Russia  and  the  United  States 
in  the  war,  they  feel  entitled  to  a  voice  in  deciding 
the  future  of  the  continent.  The  French,  particu¬ 
larly,  whose  reborn  unity  has  produced  a  new  con¬ 
sciousness  not  only  of  the  world  power  they  former¬ 
ly  enjoyed  but  of  their  potential  strength  and 
influence,  are  determined  to  have  a  share  in  pre¬ 
scribing  the  treatment  for  Germany. 

France  Asks  Equal  Voice.  For  the  French,  the 
kind  of  peace  the  United  Nations  impose  .on  Ger¬ 
many  is  a  matter  of  crucial  importance,  for  they 
must  be  free  from  the  threat  of  German  invasion 
if  they  are  to  recover  their  strength  as  a  great 
power.  De  Gaulle’s  Provisional  Government, 
therefore,  has  steadily  refused  to  delegate  the 
question  of  Franco-German  relations  to  any  of 
the  allies,  and  demands  a  place  for  France  on 
the  European  Advisory  Commission  which  the 
Moscow  Conference  set  up  to  consider  peace  terms 
for  Germany.^  When  the  French  failed  to  win  this 

4.  For  a  typical  rejection  of  the  idea  of  the  “two  Germanys," 
see  Combat  (Algiers),  December  5,  1943. 

5.  Speech  of  Rene  Massigli,  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  the  Provisional  Assembly  in  Algiers  on  May  12,  1944,  Free 
France  (New  York),  June  15,  1944,  p.  423. 
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position  during  the  winter  of  1943-44, 
soled  themselves  with  the  belief  that  things  would 
change  as  soon  as  de  Gaulle  landed  on  French  soil 
and  demonstrated  his  ability  to  rally  support  for  his 
government.  When,  however,  France  was  liberated 
and  still  remained  excluded  from  the  Commission, 
the  French  feared  they  would  have  no  voice  in  de¬ 
termining  the  German  peace  settlement.  To  all 
suggestions  that  the  Commission  might  consult 
French  spokesmen  unofficially,  de  Gaulle’s  govern¬ 
ment  replied  that  this  method  would  be  inadequate 
to  safeguard  the  interest  France  has  in  the  German 
question.*^  liut  full  French  participation  in  the 
drafting  of  peace  terms  with  the  enemy  across  the 
Rhine  has  at  last  been  assured  by  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  and  Britain  on  October  23  to 
recognize  the  de  Gaulle  regime  as  France’s  pro¬ 
visional  authority. 

OCCUPATION— MINIMUM  ESSENTIAL 

The  first  requirement  that  France  and  the  small 
nations  lay  down  for  the  peace  with  Germany  is 
complete  military  occupation  of  the  Reich.  This 
measure,  they  are  thoroughly  convinced,  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  preventing  rebirth  of  the  legend  the 
Nazis  created  after  World  War  I  of  an  undefeated 
army  that  was  stabbed  in  the  back — a  legend  on 
which  they  were  able  to  build  German  confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  victory  in  a  future  war.  More¬ 
over,  the  liberated  nations  point  out,  the  Germans 
have  so  long  accepted  the  Prussian  military  prin¬ 
ciple  that  no  victory  is  complete  if  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  occupation  of  enemy  territory  that  they  will 
not  realize  their  defeat  unless  a  United  Nations 
force  rules  Germany.  And,  equally  important  from 
an  immediate  and  practical  point  of  view,  military 
occupation  will  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
Nations  to  put  their  peace  settlement  into  effect. 
How  long  a  period  of  occupation  will  be  required 
to  impress  the  Germans  with  their  defeat  and  to 
carry  out  the  United  Nations  terms  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  continental  jx)wers  are  undecided.  Some 
believe  the  occupation  should  last  an  entire  genera¬ 
tion.  A  more  moderate  view — and  one  that  is  more 
likely  to  win  Anglo-American  support — is  that  it 
should  continue  as  long  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  peace  settlement.’ 

Since  the  liberated  countries  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  of  occupation  in 
Germany,  they  welcome  the  plan  which  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  made 
to  follow  up  victory  with  a  period  of  complete 

6.  De  Gaulle’s  speech  in  Paris,  September  12,  1944,  Document 
serie  11,  No.  1433E,  French  Press  and  Information  Service 
(New  York). 

7.  Xeu's  of  Norway,  September  1,  1944,  p.  130. 


military  control.  The  Big  Three’s  scheme  of  occu-  I 
pation,  which  calls  for  the  separation  of  Germany 
into  three  main  zones — each  of  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  of  these  powers — also  apparently 
wins  the  approval  of  the  smaller  nations.  It  is,  they 
agree,  only  reasonable  that  the  three  allies  which 
have  carried  the  heaviest  military  responsibilities 
in  winning  the  war  should  also  want  to  determine 
the  basic  policies  for  occupying  Germany.  Yet  the 
liberated  peoples  would  like  to  share  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  these  policies  on  which  their  future  security 
rests.** 

Whether  Germany’s  neighbors  do  participate  in 
the  occupation  will  depend,  however,  not  only  on 
the  decision  of  the  major  powers  but  on  the  extent  , 
to  which  the  liberated  peoples  can  spare  the  neces¬ 
sary  manjxjwer  from  the  tasks  of  reconstruction. 

In  view  of  this  consideration,  the  Dutch,  Czecho-  , 
Slovak,  Norwegian,  Belgian  and  Polish  govern-  * 
mcnts-in-cxile  have  felt  unable  to  commit  their 
nations  to  any  definite  post-war  military  assign¬ 
ments,  and  have  left  the  question  of  the  number 
of  men  they  might  send  to  Germany  for  their 
people  to  decide.  Another  factor  afTecting  the  part 
the  Netherlands  and  Norway  will  play  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  is  the  duration  of  the  war  against  Japan. 
Both  these  nations  have  important  interests  in  the 
Far  East — the  Dutch  in  their  empire  and  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  in  their  shipping  and  trade  —  which  I 
they  will  want  to  protect  with  all  available  strength  , 
once  peace  has  been  made  with  Germany.  The 
mere  fact,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  exiled  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  formerly  occupied  countries  have  ' 
tentatively  indicated  a  desire  to  station  their  mil¬ 
itary  forces  in  Germany  does  not  nece.ssarily  mean 
that  their  nations — at  least  in  every  case — would 
find  it  [xissible  to  do  so  if  the  opportunity  were 
offered. 

Allied  Watch  on  the  Rhine.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  have  no  reservations  in  mind  when  they  de¬ 
mand  a  share  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.  De 
Gaulle  has  made  it  clear  he  wants  to  send  a  French  1 
army  into  the  Rhineland — including  the  Ruhr  and 
the  Saar  valleys — for  an  indefinite  period  as  a  guar-  1 
antee  of  security  against  the  recurrent  German  in-  | 
vasions  which  have  nearly  destroyed  France.^  This 
request  represents  a  revival  of  the  vain  plea  for  a 
territorial  guarantee  addres.sed  by  the  French  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  then 

8.  Statement  of  the  Polish  Council  of  National  Unity  (under¬ 

ground  parliament  of  the  Polish  government-in-cxile),  March  i5i 
1944.  Translated  copy  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
editorial  office  of  Poland  Fights  (New  York).  | 

9.  De  (>aullc’s  press  conference  in  Washington,  July  13,  I944)  I 
Document  serie  II,  No.  1166F.,  French  Press  and  Information  | 
Service;  de  Gaulle’s  speech  in  Paris,  September  12,  1944,  Docu-  1 
ment  serie  II,  No.  1380E,  French  Press  and  Information  Service.  I 
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opposed  by  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This 
time  the  French  can  be  expected  to  insist  even  more 
strongly  on  obtaining  the  guarantee,  for  they  are 
well  aware  that  the  opening  gun  of  World  War  II 
was  fired  in  1936,  when  Hitler  marched  his  armed 
forces  into  the  Rhineland  which  had  been  demil¬ 
itarized  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  validity  of 
the  French  argument  for  control  of  the  Rhineland 
may  prove  to  have  been  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  development  of  air  power  in  World  War  II,  but 
it  is  still  true  that  the  region  remains  a  strategic 
point  of  departure  for  a  German  attack  on  France 
as  long  as  ground  forces  must  be  used  to  consol¬ 
idate  gains  made  by  aircraft  and  airborne  troops. 
Moreover,  the  Rhineland  affects  France’s  security 
not  merely  because  of  its  strategic  location  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  economic  wealth — notably  iron  and 
steel  production.  By  keeping  this  heavily  industrial¬ 
ized  area  under  their  control,  the  French  believe 
that  they  can  seriously  hamper  German  attempts 
to  rearm. 

The  French  case  for  military  control  of  the 
Rhineland  until  Germany  ceases  to  be  a  menace  to 
its  neighbors  is  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
Belgians  and  the  Dutch,  who  can  be  expected  to 
join  de  Gaulle  in  asking  for  a  share  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  strategic  area.  These  demands  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  encounter  the  same  resistance  from  Britain 
and  the  United  States  that  they  did  in  1919.  Today 
the  United  Nations  are  determined  to  make  peace 
on  the  basis  of  unconditional  surrender,  and  the 
Nazis’  record  throughout  Europe  has  obliterated 
any  concern  for  German  sensibilities.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  therefore,  French  forces  of  occupation — sup¬ 
plemented  by  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops — will  be 
assigned  to  the  Rhineland  shortly  after  its  conquest 
by  the  United  Nations.  But  until  these  continental 
powers  receive  positive  assurances  that  their  armies 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
for  an  indefinite  period,  they  will  continue  to  fear 
that  the  United  States — if  not  Britain — may  raise 
objections  to  their  plan.  The  French  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  will 
have  made  Americans  conscious  of  the  analogy 
that  exists  between  the  United  States’  safety  zone 
in  the  Pacific — as  identified  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt— and  the  French  security  sphere  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land.’® 

REMAKING  THE  MAP  OF  GERMANY 

But  regardless  of  which  allies  carry  out  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Germany,  France  and  the  small  nations 
hope  that  the  period  of  military  control  will  be 

10.  For  de  Gaulle’s  statement,  see  New  Yorf(  Times,  August  15, 
1944- 


used  to  effect  certain  territorial  changes  that  will 
help  weaken  the  defeated  nation’s  powers  of  re¬ 
cuperation.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  is  any  sizable  body  of  opinion  among  the 
European  allies  in  favor  of  breaking  up  Germany 
into  several  small  states.  On  the  contrary,  they  give 
practically  no  support  to  a  plan  for  the  partition 
of  Germany,  such  as  Sumner  Welles  has  outlined 
in  his  proposal  calling  for  the  formation  of  three 
new  units — each  of  which  would  have  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  gaining  a  measure  of  economic  security." 

The  liberated  nations  oppose  the  partition  of 
Germany  not  because  they  would  not  prefer  to  see 
the  Reich  dissolved  into  its  original  petty  states  or 
carved  up  into  new  ones.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  be  relieved  to  have  the  united  Germany  of 
the  past  seventy-five  years  disappear  entirely  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  But  however  desirable  this 
prospect  might  appear  to  them,  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  opinion  that  German  unity  is  one  of 
the  facts  of  history,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  destroy  it  from  without.’^  There  also  appears 
to  be  some  feeling  among  spokesmen  for  the  lib¬ 
erated  states  that  partition  of  Germany  would  be 
dangerous  because  it  might  encourage  the  United 
Nations  to  believe  that,  once  they  had  carried  it 
out,  they  could  relax  their  surveillance  and  neglect 
their  own  armaments,  thus  giving  Germany  an 
opportunity  to  reunite  and  embark  on  new  projects 
of  aggression. 

Decentralization  Favored.  Rejection  of  out¬ 
right  partition  of  Germany  does  not,  however,  ex¬ 
clude  other  and  only  somewhat  less  drastic  pro¬ 
posals  for  territorial  changes  by  most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  Among  the  Dutch,  Belgians  and 
Poles,  particularly,  there  is  a  widespread  opinion 
that  Germany  should  be  decentralized — if  at  all 
possible — by  fostering  traditions  of  local  independ¬ 
ence  in  such  areas  as  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Sax¬ 
ony,  Hanover  and  Hesse,  toward  the  end  of  re¬ 
creating  autonomous  states.’^  Recalling,  however, 
France’s  failure  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  to 
stimulate  separatist  feeling  in  the  Rhineland,  they 
realize  that  plans  for  encouraging  autonomy  can 
succeed  only  if  the  Germans  themselves  show  some 
interest  in  this  scheme.  And  although  they  are  not 
optimistic  about  the  Germans’  acceptance  of  separa¬ 
tist  ideas,  they  nevertheless  want  the  United  Na- 

11.  Sumner  Welles,  The  Time  for  Decision  (New  York, 
Harper,  1944),  pp.  336-61.  A  similar  plan  for  partition  of 
Germany  is  suft^ested  by  the  authors  of  How  So  End  the 
(ierman  Menace,  A  Political  Proposal  hy  Five  Hollanders  (New 
York,  Querido,  1944),  pp.  58-92. 

12.  T.  F,.  Utley,  "French  Views  on  the  German  Problem," 
International  Affairs  (London),  April  1944. 

13.  C.  M.  Cornell,  "Some  Dutch  ami  Relftian  Views  on  the 
(k'rrnan  Problem,”  International  Affairs,  July  1944,  p.  403. 
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lions  to  be  prepared  to  encourage  such  sentiment 
if  it  should  appear  anywhere  during  the  period  of 
military  occupation. 

Germany’s  Western  Borders.  More  important 
than  any  schemes  for  the  development  of  autono¬ 
mous  German  states  are  the  European  allies’  pro¬ 
posals  for  frontier  adjustments  which  they  believe 
will  weaken  Germany  and  strengthen  their  own 
position.  In  addition  to  obliging  the  Germans  to 
give  up  Austria,  the  Sudetenland  and  all  territorial 
gains  made  during  the  war,  they  insist  on  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  several  areas  which  are  of  particular 
strategic  or  economic  value  to  Germany.  One  of 
these  regions,  as  already  indicated,  is  the  Rhineland 
— which  the  French,  Belgians  and  Dutch  want  to 
hold  indefinitely  under  their  military  control, 
German  territories  across  the  border  from  Holland 
are  another  case  in  point,  for  some  Dutch  leaders 
have  staked  claims  to  adjoining  German  lands  as  a 
possible  form  of  reparation  for  destruction  caused 
by  the  Nazis.  Eelco  van  Kleffens,  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Netherlands  government-in-exile,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that,  if  the  Germans  flood  Holland  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  nation’s 
9,000,000  people  are  unable  to  live  on  the  remaining 
land,  “it  may  be  found  necessary  to  grant  her  an 
equivalent  portion  of  German  territory  or  at  any 
rate  the  usufruct  from  it.”'"*  And,  he  adds,  if  such 
territory  is  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  reparation 
for  the  Germans’  destruction  of  Dutch  agricultural 
lands  and  industrial  plants,  the  Netherlands  gov¬ 
ernment  will  insist  that  it  be  handed  over  minus 
the  Germans  now  living  on  it,  lest  an  irridenta 
region  Ik  created  at  Holland’s  expense.  During  the 
Germans’  withdrawal  from  the  Netherlands  in  the 
autumn  of  1944  they  were  re^xirted  to  have  flooded 
with  sea  water  the  entire  western  stretch  of  the 
country  up  to  the  north-south  line  of  Amsterdam, 
Utrecht  and  Breda.  Dutch  authorities  estimated 
that  between  60  and  65  per  cent  of  the  population 
had  been  affected  by  the  floodings,  and  that  it 
might  take  as  long  as  ten  years  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age  done  in  some  places.*’  Within  Queen  Wil- 
helmina’s  government,  however,  there  is  some  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  the  wisdom  of  annexing  German 
territory  even  temporarily.  Several  members  tend 
to  believe  that  Holland’s  claims  should  be  confined 
to  financial  demands.  But  from  the  Dutch  people 
who  have  lived  under  German  occupation  may 
come  considerable  pressure  for  territorial  comjKn- 
sation,  for  some  underground  leaders  have  favored 
frontier  revisions  which  would  bring  into  the 

14.  Eclco  N.  van  Kleffens,  “If  the  Nazis  Flood  Holland,” 
Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  July  1944,  p.  550. 

15.  New  Yorl(  Times,  September  24,  1944. 


Netherlands  arable  agricultural  land  having  a  high 
value.'*^ 

Poland’s  Claims.  But  it  is  in  connection  with 
Germany’s  borders  in  the  east  that  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  territorial  changes  have  been  urged.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  claims  will  depend,  however,  on  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  between  the  Polish  govern¬ 
ment-in-exile  under  Premier  Mikolajezyk — which 
Britain  and  the  United  States  recognize — and  the 
Russian-sponsored  Polish  Committee  of  National 
Liberation,  now  operating  in  Polish  areas  tKcupied 
by  the  Red  Army.  The  exiled  regime’s  territorial 
requests  are  more  moderate  than  those  of  the  Com-  \ 
mittee,  partly  because  of  the  Mikolajezyk  govern¬ 
ment’s  apparent  conviction  that  a  post-war  Poland 
which  includes  large  slices  of  German  territory 
would  be  obliged  to  call  on  Russia  for  help  in 
maintaining  order.  Moreover,  the  government’s  * 
case  against  the  Russian  claims  to  sections  of 
pre-war  Poland  is  strengthened  by  its  consistent 
adherence  to  Poland’s  boundaries  virtually  as  they 
were  in  1939.  As  a  result,  Mikolajezyk  has  confined 
himself  to  requests  for  “a  wide  and  open  access  to 
the  sea’’ — meaning  East  Prussia;  “and  the  return 
to  the  mother  country  of  those  lands  torn  from  it 
by  an  age-old  Drang  nacJi  Osten" — referring  to  : 
parts  of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg  and  Silesia.** 
Despite  the  objections  of  the  government-in-exile  f 
to  more  extreme  territorial  claims,  it  finds  it  diffi-  ; 
cult  to  express  them  openly  for  fear  that  it  appear  | 
less  patriotic  than  the  Committee  of  National  Lib-  [ 
eration.  For  this  rival  group  insists  that  Poland  ' 
should  receive  not  only  East  Prussia,  Silesia  and 
parts  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  but  exten¬ 
sive  German  lands  up  to  the  Oder  and  Neisse  rivers 
as  well.'*  To  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  government 
called  last  January  for  the  return  to  Poland  of  “age- 
old  Polish  lands  taken  from  Poland  by  Germany,” 
the  Committee’s  even  wider  territorial  claims 
would  be  desirable  because  they  would  further  re¬ 
duce  Germany’s  Baltic  coast  line,  and  bring  Berlin 
wnthin  fifty  miles  of  the  Polish  Ixirder.*^  To  the 
Polish  Committee  of  National  Liberation  itself, 
how'ever,  the  economic  and  political  motives  in 
extending  Poland’s  border  to  the  Oder  appear  as 
important  as  the  strategic  considerations.  Since  one 
of  its  goals  is  to  provide  land  for  all  peasants  who 
w'ant  to  owm  property,  territorial  changes  at  Ger- 

16.  Vrij  Nederland  (London),  as  quoted  in  a  release  issued  by 

Aneta  news  agency,  April  21,  1944,  United  Nations  Informa-  | 
tion  Office.  , 

17.  Speech  of  Premier  Mikolajezyk  to  the  Polish  National 
Council,  Polish  Review  (New  York),  August  23,  1943,  p-  2. 

18.  New  Yor\  Times,  September  13,  1944. 

19.  For  text  of  the  Soviet  declaration  on  the  Russian-Polish 

border  issue,  see  ibid.,  January  ii,  1944.  * 
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many’s  expense  offer  a  means  of  securing  the  neces¬ 
sary  agricultural  area. 

What  the  Results  Would  Be.  If  all  the  terri¬ 
torial  changes  proposed  by  the  French,  Dutch  and 
the  rival  Polish  groups  were  carried  into  effect, 
Germany  would  lose  approximately  one-fifth  of  its 
pre-1938  area.  And  through  these  cessions,  Ger¬ 
many’s  coal  and  steel  production  would  be  reduced 
by  nearly  one-fourth,  compared  with  the  pre-war 
output.  Important  zinc,  lead  and  lignite  resources 
would  also  be  lost,  as  would  key  strategic  areas 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine.  In  comparison,  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles — by  which  Germany  surren¬ 
dered  one-eighth  of  its  European  territories,  lo  per 
cent  of  its  manufacturing  establishments  and  im¬ 
portant  raw  materials,  but  retained  its  strategic  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  east  and  west  virtually  intact — ap¬ 
pears  mild. 

France  and  the  small  nations  are  aware  that  there 
would  be  difficulties  in  effecting  the  radical  terri¬ 
torial  changes  they  suggest.  But  their  answer  to  the 
argument  that  harsh  terms  will  stir  German  na¬ 
tionalism  to  new  excesses  is  that  any  peace  will 
arouse  strenuous  objections,  since  the  Germans’ 
goal  in  this  war  was  nothing  less  than  domination 
of  Europe.  No  matter  what  the  settlement,  the  con¬ 
tinental  powers  believe,  the  Germans  will  seek  re¬ 
vanche}^  And  in  response  to  the  objection  that 
only  a  moderate  settlement  can  be  enforced  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  from  now,  when  “the  fat  and  lazy 
habits  of  peacetime  have  returned,’’^'  their  reply  is 
equally  decisive.  The  enforcement  of  stern  meas¬ 
ures,  they  declare,  is  part  of  the  price  the  United 
Nations  will  have  to  pay  for  maintaining  security 
against  Germany.  To  prevent  Germany  from  whit¬ 
tling  down  the  territorial  revision  of  its  frontiers, 
they  realize,  all  these  nations  will  have  to  trans¬ 
form  their  accustomed  way  of  life.  But  this  trans¬ 
formation,  and  the  willingness  to  remain  on  guard 
for  many  years  to  come,  are — they  believe — essen¬ 
tial  to  the  self-preservation  of  all  nations. 

making  GERMANY  PAY 

In  addition  to  demanding  that  Germany  give  up 
important  territories,  the  European  nations  insist 
on  huge  restitution  for  the  damage  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  war.  The  Dutch  speak  for  all  the 
other  liberated  nations  when  they  insist  that  Ger¬ 
many  must  pay  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  for 
the  destruction  it  has  inflicted  on  Europe.^^  Only  in 
this  way,  they  feel,  can  they  get  started  on  the  road 

20.  Utley,  "French  Views  on  the  German  Problem,”  cited. 

21.  “Terms  for  Germany,”  The  Economist  (London),  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1944^  pp,  205-207.  , 

22.  Van  Kleffens,  “If  the  Nazis  Flood  Holland,”  cited,  p.  550. 


toward  reconstruction  and  begin  the  process  of 
building  up  their  strength  in  relation  to  Germany. 

Past  Experience  Heeded.  Remembering,  how¬ 
ever,  the  easy  way  the  Germans  escaped  from  their 
obligations  to  pay  for  the  vast  destruction  their 
armies  caused  in  World  War  I,  Germany’s  neigh¬ 
bors  are  resolved  to  find  a  more  workable  scheme 
this  time.  One  measure  they  feel  would  be  effective 
calls  for  large-scale  restitution  by  Germany,  im¬ 
mediately  after  hostilities  cease,  of  property  looted 
from  the  occupied  countries.  In  many  cases  specific 
articles  stolen  by  the  Germans  were  listed  by  the 
underground  forces  in  the  occupied  countries.  On 
the  basis  of  these  registers  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  forces  of  occupation  to  identify  much  valuable 
property  belonging  to  the  Poles,  French,  Belgians, 
etc. 

By  broadening  the  principle  of  restitution  to  in¬ 
clude  equivalent  goods  if  the  originals  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed,  a  considerable  amount  of  rail¬ 
road  rolling-stock,  industrial  machinery,  livestock 
and  building  materials  might  be  restored  to  the 
liberated  nations.  Under  this  plan  the  Poles,  for 
example,  whose  forests  have  been  pillaged  by  the 
Nazis  for  the  past  five  years,  might  receive  cuttings 
from  German  forests  for  use  in  reconstruction, 
meanwhile  permitting  their  own  trees  a  period  of 
uninterrupted  growth.  In  effect,  these  suggestions 
for  restitution  to  the  liberated  countries  of  goods 
comparable  to  those  stolen  by  the  Germans  would 
amount  to  a  capital  levy  imposed  on  Germany  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  armistice.  Such  a  plan,  its  ad¬ 
vocates  point  out,  would  not  only  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  insuring  payment  by  one  painful  but  short 
period  of  collection  but  would  supply  the  devas¬ 
tated  countries  with  machines  and  goixls  at  the 
very  moment  they  will  be  most  needed.  For  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war  nearly  all  gocxls  and  ec|uip- 
ment  will  be  worth  many  times  as  much  as  larger 
amounts  of  similar  equipment  delivered  after  re¬ 
covery  has  already  begun. 

The  return  of  stolen  property  or  its  equivalent  by 
seizing  such  German  goods  as  are  available  at  the 
end  of  the  war  could  not,  however,  pay  for  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  great  loss  and  damage  Ger¬ 
many  has  inflicted  on  the  European  countries.  As 
a  result,  France  and  the  small  nations  will  have  a 
strong  emotional  urge  to  force  Germany  to  make 
material  amends  through  a  program  of  reparation 
payments.  But  in  assuring  collection  of  a  reparation 
bill,  the  Europeans  are  aware  from  the  record  of 
the  1920’s  that  no  German  government,  if  free 
from  United  Nations  control,  would  force  its 
people  to  retain  the  Spartan  standard  of  living  that 
a  reparation  program  entails.  It  follows,  therefore, 
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that  the  liberated  countries  can  expect  to  collect 
what  is  due  them  only  as  long  as  the  period  of 
actual  allied  military  occupation  continues.^^  Since 
the  smaller  countries  realize  that  no  more  than  a 
decade,  at  most,  of  such  complete  controls  can  be 
expected — even  if  all  the  allies  share  the  burden  of 
occupation — they  conclude  that  a  rather  short 
period  of  reparation  is  the  most  they  can  hope  for. 

Labor  as  Reparation.  Even  during  the  period  of 
United  Nations  occupation  of  Germany,  however, 
military  control  alone  will  not  be  enough  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  continental  powers  in  collecting 
reparation.  In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them — and  other  claimants  in  Moscow,  London 
and  Washington — to  know  in  advance  what  form 
of  reparation  they  will  find  it  possible  to  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  The  suggestion,  offered  by  the  Russians, 
that  German  labor — sent  into  devastated  areas  to 
help  in  reconstruction — would  be  an  acceptable 
form  of  reparation  has  been  received  with  mixed 
reactions  by  sjxikesmen  for  the  liberated  coun- 
tries.^'*  The  Dutch,  who  were  accustomed  to  using 
Cierman  labor  in  the  pre-war  period  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  their  mines — and  the  French,  who  im- 
jwrted  much  foreign  labor  in  the  inter-war  years, 
may  take  the  view  that  German  workers  might 
help  pay  reparation.  And  the  Czechs,  who  favor 
many  of  Russia’s  policies,  approve  the  principle  of 
labor  as  reparation,  although  it  appears  unlikely 
that  they  will  need  to  use  German  lalwr  in  their 
own  reconstruction.^’  Norway,  on  the  other  hand 
— which  has  no  tradition  of  migrant  labor — and 
Poland,  which  had  a  labor  surplus  of  its  own  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  would  probably  not  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  German  labor  in  the  post-war  period. 

Goods  as  Reparation.  German  goods,  therefore, 
rather  than  labor  would  be  the  most  useful  form 
of  reparation  that  the  liberated  countries  could  re¬ 
ceive.  Instead  of  finding  substantial  inflows  of  ex¬ 
tra  goods  from  Germany  an  embarrassment — as 
Britain  and  France  did  after  World  War  I — all  the 
European  allies  could  probably  use  almost  any 

23.  This  important  point  is  well  made  by  Jacob  Vincr,  '‘Ger¬ 
man  Reparations  Once  More,"  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1943, 
p.  671. 

24.  The  official  British  and  American  views  on  this  question 
have  not  been  revealed.  But  specific  groups  in  both  nations  have 
raised  objections  to  the  scheme.  For  example,  President  Green 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  some  British  labor 
leaders  have  objected  to  the  drafting  of  German  labor,  pre¬ 
sumably  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  the  principles  of 
free  trade-unionism.  In  addition,  some  Westerners  fear  that 
German  workers  conscripted  for  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  converted  to  Communism  and  attempt  to  establish 
this  type  of  regime  in  Germany  on  their  return  home.  For 
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Germany  Pay?”  Fortune  (New  York),  February  1944. 

23.  Statement  by  President  Benes  on  February  20,  1944.  Files 
of  the  United  Nations  Information  Office. 


amount  of  German  products  for  at  least  several 
years  after  this  war.  Whether  the  liberated  nations 
will  actually  ask  for  all  the  German  goods  they  I 
need  or  could  use,  however,  is  doubtful  because 
of  their  preoccupation  with  their  future  security, 
For  heavy  reparation,  they  realize,  would  require 
preservation  of  those  German  industries  that  sur¬ 
vive  United  Nations  bombing.s,  and  reconstruction 
of  plants  which  have  been  destroyed  or  heavily 
damaged  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Moreover,  the 
payment  of  reparation  over  a  long  period  would 
give  the  Germans  extensive  business  connections 
and  make  their  products  so  widely  known  that  they 
might  gain  a  predominant  position  in  the  export  i 
markets  of  the  world.  At  this  point,  therefore,  it  ’ 
becomes  clear  that  the  liberated  countries  will  have 
to  choose  between  their  desire  for  German  repara-  I 
tion  and  their  demand  for  a  permanently  weakened  I 
German  economy.  For  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  ‘ 
strongly  that  Germany  cannot  make  large-scale 
payments  in  goods  if  its  heavy  industries  are  dis¬ 
mantled  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

DEINDUSTRIALIZATION  FAVORED 

Forced  to  decide  between  large-scale  reparation 
and  a  deindustrialized  Germany,  most  of  the  con- 1 
tinental  allies  do  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  destruc-  [ 
tion  of  Germany’s  industrial  potential.  Because  of  ^ 
the  importance  of  industry  in  modern  warfare  they  | 
feel  that  the  razing  of  Germany’s  large  industrial  [ 
plants  is  more  important  to  their  long-term  wel-  r 
fare  than  the  collection  of  the  largest  possible, 
amount  of  reparation.  At  the  risk  of  having  to  pay 
for  the  greater  share  of  their  own  reconstruction, 
therefore,  the  European  nations  stand  for  the  plan 
which  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  submitted  to  President  Roosevcl: 
last  September.  By  restricting  Germany  to  light  in¬ 
dustries  and  agricultural  production,  they  hope  not 
only  that  the  Germans  will  be  unable  to  rearm  but 
that  their  population  and  the  potential  size  of  their 
army  will  eventually  be  reduced.^*’ 

To  the  objection  which  has  been  rai.sed  in  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States  that  the  deliberate  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  largest  nation  in  Europe 
would  merely  depress  living  standards  on  the  | 
whole  continent,  the  answer  of  the  continental  na-  * 
tions  is  that  they  prefer  security  to  prosperity.’  | 
Most  of  the  European  powers  are  not  at  all  con  | 
vinced,  however,  that  such  a  choice  will  actuall'ii 
confront  them,  for  they  believe  that  the  concept  o:  1 
Germany  as  the  economic  pivot  of  Europe  is  to  a  I 
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26.  Henri  Peyre,  “The  French  Situation,"  Political  SWf**" 
Quarterly  (New  York),  September  1944,  p.  375. 

27.  (xrrnell,  “Some  Dutch  and  Belgian  Vhews,”  cited,  p.  4’’ 
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laree  extent  a  myth  fostered  by  the  Nazis.  Ever 
since  1919,  they  point  out,  Germany  has  been  un¬ 
able— either  because  of  its  post-war  inflation,  the 
world  depression,  or  the  Nazis’  rearmament  pro- 
eram— to  supply  Europeans  with  the  civilian  goods 
they  needed.  Most  of  Germany’s  neighbors  con¬ 
tend,  therefore,  that  the  Reich’s  industrial  power 
could  be  removed  without  creating  insuperable 
problems  of  readjustment  or  causing  an  appreciable 
decline  in  the  continent’s  living  standards.  In  fact, 
the  French,  Belgians,  Czechs  and  other  Europeans 
who  have  their  own  raw  materials  and  skilled 
workmen  would  be  glad  to  eliminate  German  com¬ 
petition  in  the  realm  of  heavy  industries  and  in¬ 
crease  their  own  development  along  this  line. 

As  a  means  of  decreasing  Germany’s  industrial 
!  capacity,  the  liberated  nations  supporting  this 
I  scheme  advise,  first,  that  all  German  heavy  indus¬ 
tries  damaged  by  bombings  be  left  unrepaired  in 
the  post-war  period.  In  addition,  they  suggest  that 
German  industries  for  making  machine  tools,  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  and  oil,  and  steel  alloys  be  dismantled 
and  sent  to  the  liberated  countries  as  immediate 
post-war  reparation.  Then,  to  prevent  possible  con- 
'  version  of  lighter  industries  to  armament  purposes, 

)  all  plants  employing  more  than  a  given  number  of 
workers — to  be  determined  by  experts — would  be 
decentralized.  And  as  a  final  measure,  the  trend 
toward  Europe’s  economic  centralization  that  the 
I  Nazis  fostered  would  be  reversed.  To  this  end,  all 
I  factories  that  the  Nazis  removed  to  Germany  and 
I  incorporated  as  subsidiaries  of  German  industrial 
groups  would  be  retrieved  by  the  liberated  na¬ 
tions.^*  Regardless,  therefore,  of  what  economic 
theorists  may  say  about  the  desirability  of  retaining 
the  unification  of  Europe’s  communications  and 
production,  minus — of  course — the  military  force 
that  characterized  Hitler’s  system,  this  suggestion 
finds  no  support  among  the  peoples  most  directly 
concerned. 

In  annulling  the  Nazis’  New  Order,  in  which 
Germany  was  to  be  Europe’s  industrial  hub  and 
.j  its  neighbors  mere  agricultural  hinterlands,  there 
.j  are— the  continental  nations  realize — certain  prac- 
;  tical  limitations  that  must  be  faced.  If,  for  example, 

.  the  dismantling  of  German  industry  were  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  millions  of  Germans  became 
^  unemployed,  thus  winning  the  sympathy  of  a  large 
i  number  of  their  former  enemies,  the  entire  plan 
might  fail.  In  this  connection  spokesmen  for  the 
)i|  small  nations  point  out  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
j|  m  their  opinion,  to  remove  all  German  industries, 
I  for  all  factories  are  not  of  the  same  potential  mil- 

1  28.  On  Belgian  and  Dutch  plans  in  this  connection,  see  The 
•‘I  July  8,  >944,  p.  38. 


itary  value.  Small  German  factories  and  light  in¬ 
dustries  could  be  left  intact  without  endangering 
Europe’s  future  security.  Moreover,  the  advocates 
of  deindustrialization  urge  that  far-reaching  agri¬ 
cultural  reforms  accompany  the  industrial  changes 
imposed  on  Germany.  These  reforms  would  not 
only  break  up  the  large  estates  and  raise  the 
number  of  landowners  but  increase  the  value  of 
agricultural  production.  Under  such  a  system,  it  is 
suggested,  Germany  would  lie  able  to  develop  an 
agriculture  capable  of  producing  staple  foods  need¬ 
ed  by  its  own  people  and  high-c]uality  specialized 
produce  suitable  for  export  to  industrialized  neigh¬ 
boring  countries. 

Dutch  Propose  Alternative.  But  proposals  de¬ 
signed  to  destroy  Germany  as  a  potential  arsenal, 
and  to  transform  it  into  a  country  of  light  indus¬ 
tries  and  agriculture,  meet  with  opposition  from 
those  European  nations  which  have  important 
agricultural  exports  of  their  own  and  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  selling  large  quantities  of  their  produce 
in  the  German  market.  I'his  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  presumably  of  Denmark  and 
the  Balkan  countries.  Rather  than  build  up  an  agri¬ 
cultural  competitor  and  eliminate  the  demand  of 
Cierman  urban  centers  for  imported  ftxid  products, 
these  European  allies  with  predominantly  agricul¬ 
tural  economies  suggest  long-term  United  Nations 
control  of  German  industries  as  an  adequate  secur¬ 
ity  measure. 

One  method  whereby  the  Dutch  believe  the 
United  Nations  could  maintain  a  strict  watch  over 
German  industries  calls  for  control  of  the  majority 
of  stock  in  these  plants.  In  a  projxisal  embodying 
this  idea.  Dr.  Alexander  Loudon,  Netherlands 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  suggests  that 
majority  shares  of  stock  in  German  industry  he 
placed  in  the  trusteeship  of  an  international  coop¬ 
erative  body.  To  avoid  the  charge  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  create  cartels,  none  of  the  members  of 
this  Ixidy  would  Ik  permitted  to  have  ties  with 
similar  businesses  in  their  own  countries.^’  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  suggestion,  the  shares  of  German  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  placed  in  trust  would  be  computed 
by  each  nation  on  the  basis  of  its  reparation  claims 
against  Germany.  This  plan,  because  of  the  huge 
claims  that  could  be  made  against  Germany  would, 
in  Dr.  Loudon’s  opinion,  insure  complete  control 
of  German  industry — or  as  much  of  it  as  remains 
after  United  Nations  bombings  cease  and  repara¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  industrial  a]uipment  have  been 
paid.  Such  supervision,  he  believes,  is  the  only 

29.  Address  by  Dr.  Loudon  on  March  28,  1943.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed,  courtesy  of  the  Netherlands  Fmbassv,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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effective  method  of  preventing  German  rearma¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Germans’  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  devise  new  instruments  of  war. 
This  does  not  mean  that  regular  diplomatic  ob¬ 
servers  in  Germany  could  not  detect  most  forms  of 
rearmament  if  it  occurred.  For  even  the  Nazis’ 
“secret”  preparations  for  war  were  well-known  to 
the  other  powers,  and  their  refusal  to  take  strong 
measures  in  time  was  not  due  to  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion.  But  Dr.  Loudon  is  convinced  that  control  of 
Germany’s  means  of  production,  rather  than  resort 
to  measures  designed  to  destroy  its  industrial  poten¬ 
tial,  will  be  more  effective  in  preventing  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  rearming  in  the  future. 

CAN  GERMANY  BE  REFORMED.? 

Although  France  and  the  small  nations  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  security  must  be  guaranteed 
through  measures  aimed  at  rendering  Germany  in- 


of  enemy  occupation  the  underground  movements 
throughout  Europe  kept  lists  of  Nazi  offenders 
against  the  day  of  reckoning.  Even  religious  groups, 
among  which  one  might  expect  to  find  approval 
for  a  course  of  moderation  and  forgiveness  if  such 
counsel  exists  at  all,  have  taken  a  strong  stand  in 
favor  of  the  punishment  of  war  criminals.  A  group 
of  French  Catholics,  for  example,  has  declared: 
“Abandonment  of  the  idea  of  justice  in  the  face 
of  crimes  and  cruelties  of  war  would  show  a  lack 
of  courage  in  the  struggle  of  g(X)d  against  evil 
[and]  would  prove  that  governments  have  not  the 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  toward  the  small  and 
the  weak.”^^  As  a  result  of  these  demands  for 
action  against  war  criminals,  any  delays  by  Russia, 
Britain  or  the  United  States  in  placing  accused 
Germans  on  trial  can  be  expected  to  call  forth 
strong  protests  from  the  peoples  the  Nazis  mis¬ 
treated  for  over  four  years. 


capable  of  aggression  rather  than  at  removing  its 
will  to  conquest,  they  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
the  ultimate  development  of  a  peace-loving  Ger¬ 
man  people.  In  achieving  this  goal,  however,  they 
do  not  rely — as  many  Americans  do — on  schemes 
for  re-educating  the  Germans  by  the  use  of  teachers 
and  revised  textbooks  brought  in  by  the  United 
Nations.  Instead,  the  liberated  peoples  believe  that 
Germany  can  be  made  to  abandon  its  hopes  to 
doniinate  Europe  only  if  it  thoroughly  learns  the 
le.sson  that  aggressive  wars  do  not  pay  and  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  resources  needed  to  carry  plans  for 
expansion  into  effect.  In  their  opinion,  therefore, 
the  continued  display  in  the  post-war  pieriod  of  a 
good  deal  of  force  by  the  United  Nations  would 
be  the  most  effective  single  means  of  reforming 
the  Germans.^” 

The  prompt  punishment  of  war  criminals  is  con¬ 
sidered  another  possible  method  of  impressing  on 
the  Germans  the  futility  of  using  force  against 
their  neighbors.  This  idea  is  one  which  President 
Benes,  among  other  European  leaders,  has  repeat¬ 
edly  stressed,  declaring  that  “we  must  make  it  clear 
that  aggressive  war  always  involves  punishment 
and  that  civilized  man  simply  does  not  accept  racial 
or  anti-Semitic  discriminations.”^'  Within  the  lib¬ 
erated  countries  there  will  undoubtedly  be  enor¬ 
mous  pressure  for  swift  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  Agreement  of  January  13,  1942, 
which  establishes  the  trial  and  punishment  of  war 
criminals  as  a  major  war  aim.^^  During  the  years 

^o.  Cornell,  “Some  Dutch  and  Belgian  V’icws,”  cited,  pp.  402- 
403. 

31.  Czechnslot'ak.iafi  Sources  and  Documents,  No.  4,  August 

1943.  P-  142- 

32.  For  text,  see  United  Nations  Review  (New  York),  Special 
Supplement  No.  i,  War  and  Peace  Aims.  January  30,  1943, 
p.  1 1 6. 


Revolution  Held  Unlikely.  Since  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers  are  skeptical  about  the  possibilities 
of  re-educating  the  Germans,  at  least  in  any  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  also  regard  a  German  revolution  as  unlikely. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  liberated  nations,  Germans 
have  been  so  imbued  with  respect  for  authority  and  r 
so  accustomed  to  habits  of  discipline  that  they 
would  be  incapable,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  of 
making  far-reaching  changes  in  their  political  and 
social  life.  If  new  and  less  militaristic  leaders  come 
to  power  in  Germany,  therefore,  the  European 
allies  are  convinced  that  they  will  do  so  only  as  a  ? 
result  of  the  peace  terms  the  United  Nations  im- 1 
pose  on  Germany,  and  not  because  of  any  reforms  f 
the  Germans  themselves  bring  about.  According  to  | 
this  line  of  reasoning,  the  Junkers — for  example- 
can  be  eliminated  only  if  the  industrial,  agricultural 
and  territorial  bases  of  their  power  are  destroyed 
by  the  peace  settlement.  If,  however,  the  Germans 
hy  some  chance  should  voluntarily  undertake  the 
establishment  of  more  democratic  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  post-war  period,  the  French. 
Czechs  and  other  European  peoples  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  tend  to  suspect  the  validity  of  these 
changes  and  regard  them  merely  as  an  effort  to 
make  the  United  Nations  relax  their  vigilance. 
For,  as  one  Dutch  leader  has  warned:  “The  future 
masters  of  Germany  may  perhaps  present  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  were  gentle  lambs,  for  the  Get- 
man  people  has  reached  great  heights  of  chicanen 
and  hypocrisy  wherever  this  suited  its  btxik.  Dc 
not  let  us  be  taken  in  by  this.  .  .  .  There  is  little  in 

33.  Extract  from  a  brochure  entitled,  "Un  groupe  des  Catho- 
liques  prend  position,”  published  in  Algiers  by  the  Cathok 
Resistance,  August  i,  1944.  Copy  furnished  through  the  coar-  . 
tesy  of  the  French  Press  and  Information  Service.  | 
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such  a  change  that  could  provide  a  solid  basis  on 
which  to  build. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  SMALL  NATIONS 

Even,  therefore,  after  Germany  has  been  greatly 
weakened  in  size  and  economic  potential,  the  small 
nations  feel  that  neither  they  nor  their  larger  allies 
will  dare  to  neglect  their  military  power.  On  the 
contrary,  they  believe  they  must  make  definite  ef¬ 
forts  to  rebuild  and  increase  their  own  strength  in 
order  to  help  oppose  such  bids  for  power  as  the 
Germans  may  still  be  able  to  make  in  the  post-war 
period. 

In  none  of  the  liberated  countries  does  the  pos¬ 
sible  threat  of  future  German  aggression  provide  a 
stronger  incentive  for  reform  than  in  France.  After 
the  first  period  of  confusion  that  followed  defeat 
in  June  1940,  Frenchmen  began  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  their  collapse,  or  at  least  the  sjieed  and 
completeness  with  which  the  army  and  government 
had  succumbed  to  the  Germans.  The  conclusion 
they  reached  was  that  corruption  within  the  Third 
Republic  and  lack  of  national  unity  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  national  disaster.  In  over¬ 
coming  these  defects  in  the  future,  de  Gaulle’s 
Provisional  Government  has  projxjsed  a  long  pro¬ 
gram  of  reforms.  Some  of  these  measures  are  de¬ 
signed  to  reorganize  the  Republic  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  government  command  public  con¬ 
fidence.  Others  call  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  pattern — somewhere  half-way  between  cap¬ 
italism  and  socialism  in  form — that  will  give  France 
a  larger  and  more  efficient  industry.  Only  through 
this  new  industrial  revolution,  the  French  leaders 
believe,  can  their  nation  acquire  the  means  of  wag¬ 
ing  war,  of  being  rich  and  prosperous  in  peacetime 

34.  Eclco  N.  van  Klcffcns,  “The  ForciRn  Policy  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,"  broadcast  to  occupied  Holland  from  London,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1943.  Published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Information  Bureau,  New  York. 


and — above  all — of  raising  the  birthrate  to  such  an 
extent  that  Germany’s  numerical  superiority  will 
ultimately  be  overcome.^^  On  the  basis  of  similar 
arguments  they  urge  the  modernization  of  French 
agriculture,  thus  diverting  more  men  to  industrial 
work — since  in  modern  war  a  successful  army  must 
be  made  up  of  mechanics,  technicians,  aviators  and 
others  trained  in  industrial  skills. 

In  the  other  liberated  countries  there  is  less  in¬ 
sistence  on  drastic  internal  reforms  that  will  in¬ 
crease  national  military  power,  for  their  defeats  in 
each  case  were  less  unexpected  than  that  of  France. 
But  while  Belgium,  Norway,  Holland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  are  more  or  less  content  to  continue  along 
the  paths  toward  economic  and  jwlitical  reform 
they  had  begun  to  take  in  the  pre-war  period,  they 
also  emphasize  the  need  to  improve  their  industries 
as  a  form  of  insurance  against  Germany.  This  docs 
not  mean  that  these  smaller  continental  nations 
entertain  any  vain  hopes  that,  by  increasing  their 
potential  military  strength,  they  might  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  German  attacks.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  well  aware  that  they  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  attain  the  enormous  industrial  organization 
required  by  modern  war.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  are  convinced  that  they  can  never  again  rely 
on  neutrality  and  pacifism  to  guarantee  their  safety 
and  mu.st,  instead,  find  permanent  allies  who  have 
the  industrial  potential  the  smaller  nations  lack.  In 
finding  such  allies,  the  liberated  peoples  believe 
they  will  be  more  successful  if  their  military 
strength,  actual  and  potential,  is  as  great  as  their 
resources  and  population  permit,  than  if  they  have 
nothing  concrete  to  offer  in  return  for  promises 
of  help.^^ 

35.  Henri  Peyre,  ProNemes  jran^aise  de  demain  (New  York, 
Moretus  Press,  1944). 

36.  V’an  Kleffens,  “The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Netherlands,” 
citetl. 


Europe’s  Search  for  a  Security  Organization 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  W.  N.  Hadsel 


As  the  Euroj>ean  nations  look  around  for  allies 
who  can  help  them  maintain  peace,  they  realize 
the  need  for  joining  some  kind  of  regional  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
pool  the  strength  of  many  nations  against  German 
aggression.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  two  po.s- 
sible  patterns  for  this  organization  have  been  stud¬ 
ied  by  the  governments-in-exile  and  the  resistance 
movements  of  the  European  allies.  The  first,  from 
the  chronological  point  of  view,  can  be  described 
as  a  scheme  for  regional  federations  composed  of 


the  Scandinavian,  Western  and  Eastern  European 
groups  of  states.  During  1939-41  this  profxisal  re¬ 
ceived  much  favorable  attention  by  s{X)kesmen  for 
the  occupied  countries,  and  tentative  arrangements 
— such  as  the  agreement  between  the  Polish  and 
Czechoslovak  governments-in-exile — were  made  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  after  the  war.* 

But  the  plan  for  European  federations  always 
carried  within  itself  two  main  sources  of  weakness. 

I.  For  text  of  agreement,  see  V.  M.  Dean,  "F.uropcan  Agree¬ 
ments  for  Post-War  Reconstruction,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
March  15,  1942,  p.  9. 
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One  was  the  possibility  that  Germany  might,  even¬ 
tually,  be  able  to  dominate  purely  European  ar¬ 
rangements  because,  no  matter  how  much  its 
strength  might  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  war 
and  the  peace  settlement,  the  Germans  would  still 
have  considerable  potential  strength  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  larger  than  that  of  any  opposing  bloc.  Another 
flaw  in  the  project  was  caused  by  the  tensions  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  members  of  the  proposed  federa¬ 
tions.  The  Czechs’  relations  with  the  Poles,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  somewhat  strained  after  Poland  an¬ 
nexed  Teschen  during  the  post-Munich  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  final  blow  to 
proposals  for  neighborhood  blocs  to  guarantee 
European  security  was  delivered  when  Russia, 
shortly  after  its  entry  into  the  war,  revealed  its 
opposition  to  federations  along  its  western  frontier 
for  fear  they  might  develop  into  a  new  version  of 
the  cordon  sanitaire  policy.  Because  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  opposition  to  the  system  of  regional  blocs, 
most  advocates  of  the  scheme  quiedy  dropped  it, 
and  at  present  it  has  no  practical  significance. 

In  its  place  a  third  plan,  which  calls  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  ties  between  the  various  European 
nations — or  regional  groups  of  nations — and  one  or 
more  of  the  Big  Three,  has  won  widespread  sup¬ 
port  as  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  insurance 
against  Germany.  In  accordance  with  this  pattern 
for  post-war  security,  Czechoslovakia  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  on  Ekcember  12,  1943. 
By  the  terms  of  this  pact,  the  two  parties  agree  to 
come  to  each  other’s  aid  if  either  should  find  itself 
involved  in  hostilities  with  Germany  in  a  renewal 
of  its  Drang  nach  Osten  policy.^  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  Czechoslovakia  intends  to 
isolate  itself  from  Britain,  the  United  States  and  the 
European  democracies,  for  President  Benes  has 
made  it  clear  his  government  hopes  to  keep  open 
as  many  d(X)rs  to  the  west  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  Britain  has  begun  to  form  post-war 
alliances  with  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
and  Norway.  On  the  eve  of  these  nations’  libera¬ 
tion  the  British  Treasury  negotiated  financial 
agreements  with  the  Belgian,  Dutch  and  Luxem¬ 
burg  governments  establishing  exchange  rates 
between  their  respective  currencies.^  Some  ob¬ 
servers  believe  these  arrangements  foreshadow  the 
creation  of  a  Western  European  customs  union, 
although  this  development  is  admittedly  far  from 
realization  since  the  French,  who  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  included  in  such  an  economic  bloc,  have 
not  yet  become  members.  That  Britain  is,  how- 

2.  For  text  of  the  treaty,  see  United  Nations  ,  Janu¬ 

ary  15,  1944,  P-  14- 

3.  Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York),  September  21,  1944. 


ever,  attempting  to  create  a  new  European  balanc 
of  power  is  clear  from  the  plan  that  Foreign  See 
retary  Eden  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  01 
September  29.  Pointing  out  that  Britain’s  need  t( 
gain  the  right  to  speak  for  the  nations  of  West 
ern  Europe  if  it  is  not  to  be  overshadowed  b] 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  Mr.  Eden  report^ 
that  preliminary  talks  had  already  been  begun  witl 
representatives  of  the  Western  European  allic 
with  a  view  to  buttressing  the  structure  of  the  peao 
imposed  on  Germany."*  Although  it  will  not  b 
possible  for  the  liberated  countries  to  make  definiti 
international  commitments  until  they  have  con 
suited  their  people  on  questions  of  foreign  pol 
icy,  it  appears  likely  that  the  British  overturd 
will  be  favorably  received.  This  does  not  mean  thal 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  excluded  from  westeri 
arrangements  for  security,  for  Russia  and  its  grou| 
of  friendly  neighboring  states  would  complemen 
the  Atlantic  bloc  by  serving  as  the  eastern  hastitK 
against  German  expansion.  Neither  would  tb 
adoption  of  the  British  plan  signify  that  the  West 
ern  European  allies  would  be  content  to  leave  tb 
United  States  out  of  their  calculations  for  main 
taining  peace.  On  the  contrary,  France,  Belgiumi 
the  Netherlands  and  Norway  have  all  made  i| 
clear  that  they  consider  American  cooperation  vital 
in  constructing  any  effective  peace  machinery  tc 
hold  Germany  in  check.  In  a  graphic  descriptior 
of  the  post-war  security  system  that  the  Nether 
lands  government-in-exile  has  recommended  to  iti 
people  for  consideration,  the  United  States,  Canad; 
and  the  other  British  Dominions  are  pictured  a: 
forming  an  arsenal  and  a  vast  reservoir  of  power 
while  Britain  serves  as  a  base — especially  for  ail 
power — and  the  west  Europ)ean  mainland  as  th< 
bridgehead  to  Germany.’  To  the  Western  Euro 
pean  nations  a  development  along  this  line  mighi 
be  regarded  as  disadvantageous  because  it  wouW 
compel  them  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the) 
might  agree  with  the  Netherlands  Foreign  Mio 
ister  that  their  influence  in  international  affairi 
would  reach  its  highest  possible  peak  if  they  occui 
pied  key  positions  in  the  great  powers’  security 
system.  More  important  than  any  consideration  ol 
an  individual  nation’s  prestige,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  arrangements  for  continued  United  Nations 
ctKiperation  appear  to  offer  the  most  effective  metb 
od  of  enforcing  the  kind  of  peace  that  the  liherated 
peoples  believe  is  needed  to  prevent  another  out¬ 
break  of  German  aggression. 

4.  New  Yorf^  Times.  September  30,  1944. 

5.  Van  Kleflens,  “The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Netherlandti" 
cited. 
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